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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Mumdber of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Perfectionism. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Muxmber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartfora and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 

SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,” in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLze CommuNiIsM 
or CompLex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to per ponsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between mensings and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promi so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
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LEGAL STATUS OF MARRIED WOMEN 
—PAST AND PRESENT. 
XI. 


E have seen that at common law in some 

criminal proceedings, discrimination was 
made against married women. New York abol- 
ished many years ago the law of efit treason 
as applied to the killing of a husband by his 
wife, and the provision for such abolition may still 
be found in the Revised Statutes of that State, but 
as far as the writer is able to learn, this is the only 
case of it, (2. ¢., petit treason), ever having been 
recognized as existing in any of the United States. 
The other feature of criminal law to which refer- 
ence has been made, namely, the exemption of 
married women from legal responsibility for the 
commission of many acts, otherwise treated as 
crimes, if her husband be present, on the ground 
that she is in such cases under the compulsion of 
her husband and is under a duty of obedience to 
him which shall excuse her, is in existence in all 
the States where the common law is recognized’ as 
prevailing. 


We have spoken of one disability mutual to hus- 
band and wife, said by law writers to be founded 
partly upon the principle of union of person in 
husband and wife, namely, their disability to give 
evidence for or against each other. The only ex- 
ception which the common law allowed was in 
cases of seeking security of the peace, and in 
cases of personal violence. In all other cases, the 
rule was applied so rigidly, that even though the 
parties interested in the particular litigation should 
consent to it, the evidence was not allowed. No 
matter how great or important the truth might be, 
nor how a knowledge of it was obtained, if either 
of the parties litigant was the husband or wife of 
the witness, his or her mouth was sealed. This 
rule has been gradually broken in upon by modern 
legislation. In New York, the husband or wife of 
any party is competent as a witness in a civil action 
in most respects, but not as to confidential commu- 
nications made by one to the other. The same is 
true in Ohio, and in this State they are also com- 
petent and compellable to testify as to communi- 
cations made by one to the other or acts done by 
either in the presence of the other, if such commu- 
nications are made, or such acts done in the known 
presence, hearing or knowledge of a third person 
competent to be a witness. In California, Iowa, 
Kansas, Minnesota, and Oregon, and some other 
States, the common-law rule has been gradually en- 
croached upon in respect to their competency as 
witnesses in civil cases. In Iowa, Nebraska, and 
Mississippi they have been made competent wit- 
nesses for each other in criminal cases. The 
absurdity of the rule that suppressed truth when 
the witness offered was the husband or wife of one 
of the parties in a court of justice, on account of 
the supposed identity of person and interests in 
husband and wife, is everywhere beginning to be 
seen and felt. 


That feature of the legal status of married 
women which subjected the wife to punishment by 
her husband provided he did not exceed the “ office 
of a husband for lawful and reasonable correction,” 
has, in this country at least, entirely disappeared. 
Public opinion has abolished it. The defense to a 
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charge of assault upon his wife, that he, the hus- 
band, committed the offense charged by way of 
inflicting “lawful and reasonable correction” upon 
her, would be laughed at in almost any court. 
Though the husband might perhaps restrain his 
wife of her liberty under many circumstances, 
without rendering himself liable to be charged 
with assault or false imprisonment, yet with the 
present tendency toward freedom in granting di- 
vorces, acts of that nature would be regarded and 
held as tending to sustain a charge of cruelty which 
is almost everywhere a ground of divorce. 

The tendency of judicial reasoning and decision: 
everywhere is to overthrow the doctrine of merger 
as applied to a married woman during coverture. 
There is an important decision lately made in Ken- 
tucky, a State where little has been done by legisla- 
tion to modify or change the common-law status of 
married women. The Court of Appeals have held 
that a husband has no control over, and cannot 
open his wife’s private correspondence. In pro- 
nouncing the opinion the court said, “ Any such: 
ungracious interference with her confidential cor- 
respondence would impair social confidence and! 
disturb domestic peace, and ought not to be en- 
couraged by the judiciary, especially as it could do. 
no other good than to gratify a jealous and prying 
curiosity. According to befitting decorum, and in. 
every valuable sense, such letters written to her to. 
keep, and read, and cherish are hers ; and if she 
for reasons satisfactory to her own taste and judg- 
ment, choose not to give or show them to her hus- 
band, she has a right to keep them to herself as 
her own inviolable property ; and a confiding wife 
will never withhold from a true husband her confi- 


-dential letters without good and sufficient reason. 


The existing code of both British and American. 
law recognizes the personal individuality and moral 
responsibility of wives, and consequently, guaran- 
tees their freedom of thought and interchange of 
sentiment. Their ideas are their own; their atfec- 
tions are their own, and their emotions are their 
own. Here and now a husband must not be a 
tyrant, ought not to be a spy on his wife, who is 
neither his slave nor his mistress, but should 
always be his free and equal companion.” The 
spirit of the above expresses well the changes 
which have taken place and are going on in the 
legal status of married women, and with this we 
may well bring our review of the subject to a 
close. T. 
THE END. 





GOD'S CONTENTMENT. 





Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

I F we want to be contented, there are two 

things with which we must be thoroughly 
reconciled ; first, with the original constitu- 
tion of the universe, whatever that is. If it is 
a combination of good and evil, if there is a 
God on one side and a devil on the other, and 
chaos between, no matter what, the original 
constitution of the universe is as it is, and can 
not be helped, and we must be contented with 
it. If we are discontented with that, there is. 
no contentment for us. We must cease to wish 
that the great whole were otherwise. We must 
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not long for a universe that is free from evil. 
It can not be. It is not so, and, we may say, 
God can not make it so. 

The next thing is to become reconciled to 
God—to recognize him as the supreme person- 
ality in the universe, one whose purposes cover 
everything, and be contented and satisfied 
that he should manage the destinies of men, 
believing that he manages all things well. If 
you become contented with the universe as a 
whole, including good and evil, and with God 
as the representative of good and the supreme 
controller, you will have a sure foundation for 
comfort and happiness ; but life will be dark 
and gloomy in any other state of feeling. 

Reconciliation with God is the sum of the 
whole. Be reconciled to God and you will be 
reconciled to the universe. All you have to do 
in order to be reconciled to him is to open 
your heart to his Spirit, and feel as he does. 
There is no doubt but that God is contented 


with himself and with the universe around 
him. He is happy. I can surely see and feel 
that. Every body can who knows any thing 


about him. But he would not be happy if he 
were not contented. And with all that he 
knows, if he is contented, he has reason to be 
contented, and we need not trouble ourselves 
to find out why he is so. It is enough that he 
knows why he is happy and serene. Heis the 
God of peace, he is the blessed God, the God 
of all consolation, and of hope, the God of 
glory. All that could not be in any sense 
true of him, if he were not thoroughly satis- 
fied with himself and the universe around him. 
With all the wisdom and knowledge that he 
has, he would not be contented if evil were 
predominant. So then if we can come into 
union with him, and take in his feelings and 
faith, we can be perfectly and eternally content- 
ed—happy at the bottom of our hearts, and I 
may say, happy at the bottom of our hearts m 
the midst of all manner of tribulations. 


It is on this basis that we can carry out 
Paul’s exhortation, “ Rejoice evermore, pray 
without ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” 
Paul evidently did that. No man in this world 
ever went through such persecutions and tribu- 
lations as he did; but he was cheerful and 
exultant in them all. It is because he was 
contented with the eternal conditions, and had 
touched the heart of God, and found him 
happy. 


OBEDIENT. 


THE NERVES 





[Selected from G. W. N.’s Writings.] 

LL pleasure and pain seems to be a matter 

of the nerves. The nervous system is a 
grand musical instrument, whose strings vibrate 
exquisite harmony, or excruciating discord, ac- 
cording to the hand which sweeps over them. 
Hence the variableness of our sensations. ‘To- 
day we feel well every way—firm and buoyant in 
spirit, clear in mind and body. To-morrow, per- 
haps, there is a creeping dullness—an inward 
labor, and general loss of tone in the system. 
Then there is a period of positive pain and dis- 
cord, fever-and-ague, tooth-ache, headache, ect. 
Then we suddenly throw off the evil action, 
and return to a state of healthy rest. Some 
will attribute these changes to our outward hab- 





its and dealings with matter, and of course seek 
for a remedy in dieting, bathing, and exercise ; 
but to us this seems a most insufficient theory. 
It is like attempting to regulate the derange 

ments of a factory, by going outside and alter- 
ing the shape of the pond and the course of 
the stream. This may be desirable among 
other things, but the main difficulty should be 
sought for in the machinery itself. So we are 
satisfied that the various derangements and 
distresses of the body are to be traced to the 
nervous system, and through that to the spirit. 
The real difficulty in every case is not outside 
of us, in doing this, or failing to do that, but 
is inside of us; and there we must meet and 
conquer it. 

What we want primarily, is, to submit our 
nerves to the Spirit of truth; to make them 
obedient and discriminating in favor of good. 
The nerves are all the time bringing reports to 
the brain from every part of the body, and these 
reports constitute our good or bad sensations. 
If the nerves are in a disobedient, unconverted 
state, they do not report truthfully, either good 
or evil. They stimulate good sensations into 
undue excitement and excess: and they magni- 
fy and exaggerate evil ones out of all propor- 
tion to the truth. A tooth-ache or a little pain 
in the body is made to swallow up for the time 
being all other thought and sensation. This is 
manifestly a wrong state of things, and we be- 
lieve may be cured. The nerves may be 
brought into a state of obedience and fear of 
God, where they shall report themselves truth- 
fully, and in a way to serve faith. Let us vow 
that the truth shall reign in all our nervous sys- 
tem, as well as in our mind and heart. 


ON THE’WAY TO IMMORTALITY. 








{Extracts from ‘‘ Miracles Past and Present.’’] 


The child unborn has its senses for the world 
upon which it is to emerge: eyes for the light by 
which it is to see ; ears for those waves of sound 
through the atmosphere by which it is to hear, and 
infantile instincts, serving for life and prophetic of 
it, and which it delights a mother’s heart to rec- 
ognize. And indeed a child in the womb has not 
only an eye for seeing about the world into which 
it is to be born, but an eye also which will fit a tel- 
escope upwards and a microscope downwards for 
exploration ; and has also congenital faculties, 
through which it will grow into the ways of the 
world, and fill a place in society. And just so, in 
this womb of nature, wherein “ the creature waiteth 
for the manifestation of the sons of God,” human 
beings have all the spiritual faculties which are to 
fit them for the spiritual world,—eyes of the spirit, 
a spiritual understanding, ears with which to hear 
what the Spirit saith, and—O strange, unearthly, 
but sure experience !—a susceptibility by which 
“the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities ; for we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought: 
but the Spirit itself maketh intercession for us with 
groanings which cannot be uttered.” 


All that is here attempted to be said, about per- 
sons in the flesh being open to effects from the 
world of spirit, is strong conviction, is inmost 
knowledge to the man who has ever felt the Spirit 
praying inside of his spirit, and informing his pray- 
ers, with an earnestness, and faith, and wisdom 
which were a wonder to himself, and an awful mys- 
tery, when at the end he said “Amen.” And the 
inference from this is what St. Paul shall declare. 
And the words are from his grand argument on the 
struggle of the creature in its earthly environment, 
and against it, and they are that we mortals are 
“waiting for the adoption, to wit, the redemption 
of our body.” 

“There is a natural body, and there is’”—the 
apostle does not say that there is to be, or shall be, 
but that there is—‘‘and there is a spiritual body.” 
And the Greek word for renewed life after death 
recognizes that statement of St. Paul in a man- 





ner which the Latin-English word “resurrection” 
does not, commonly. By dissolution in the earth, 
“bare grain, it may chance of wheat, or of some 
other grain,” shows what a body had been latent in 
it, though invisible, yet alive and wonderful, “ first 
the blade, then the ear, and after that the full corn 
in the ear.” And there is not a man living but 
has in him latent a spiritual body, endowed already 
with all those faculties, by which hereafter he may 
be free of the heavens, and feel himself at home 
in the house of many mansions, and as St. Paul 
would say, no stranger or foreigner, but a fellow- 
citizen with the saints, and of the household of 
God. The saint on earth has in him already all 
that he is to be in the great hereafter. 


And thus for a human being with a twofold con- 
stitution, by which, mentally, he is adapted to this 
earth, and spiritually also to a new earth, under 
new heavens, it might seem that not impossibly or 
incredibly a person might now and then, and ee 
some one or other of the thousand sensibilities by 
which he is an immortal soul, have experiences 
outside of the sphere of the natural man. And 
unless barred from such a supposition by a divine 
revelation, it might seem reasonable to anticipate 
that sometimes, with the weakening of “the body 
of this death,” the latent faculties of the immortal 
spirit might even begin to manifest themselves. 
And indeed than the preternatural experiences of 
the dying, there are no phenomena perhaps in men- 
tal history which are more common. Said Schiller, 
for his last words in dying, “So many things are 
becoming to me so much plainer than they were.” 
And no doubt the light in which he had wished to 
live was brightening on his soul. But more express 
even than this is the multitudinous testimony, 
which might easily be gathered, as to the death- 
bed experiences of persons within the last few 
years, and by which it would seem as though the 
departing spirit were sometimes met, before part- 
ing from the body, by some sign of the new world 
near it, by unearthly music perhaps, or by some 
spirit who was once an old friend, or by some vis- 
ion of glory unutterable. 

But also, in the same manner, and for analogous 
reasons, strange preternatural experiences, orig- 
inating with spiritual causes, may reasonably be 
credited, for persons of peculiar conditions, whether 
congenital as to the body, or accidentally incurred 
by disease, or occasioned perhaps by an unusual 
sensitiveness, as to some of the forces which are 
necessary to vitality, electric, magnetic, odic, and 
others perhaps more occult than they. Thus som- 
nambulism supposes the natural eye to be asleep, 
while the eye of the spirit sees through it. In clair- 
voyance there is sight independently of matter, as 
to the substance of the eye, and whether bandaged 
or not, and as to walls or long distances ; and yet, 
as an effect of looking through a material eye- 
ball, the spirit sees material objects. But indeed, 
wonders would seem to be likely enough, as the. 
experiences of spirits in the flesh, and immortals 
on their way to immortality.” 





—True prayer is the natural language oi a heart filled 
with love to God. It is unstudied, because, it is simply 
the promptings of the Spirit within ; wsaffected, because 
the desire to please God predominates over the desire to 
please man, rendering the suppliant sincere and single- 
hearted ; regenerating in its influence, because it brings 
us into communication with resurrection leif. 


CENTRAL PARK. 





New York, Oct. 8th, 1873. 

DEAR CIRCULAR :—“ Central Park,” says one 
of the superintendents in his report, “is daily 
proving a necessity as well as a blessing to all 
classes, to the rich and the poor alike ; each enjoys 
its pure air and inhales the perfume of its flowers.” 
Here is Communism acknowledged as a fact, 
officially endorsed and accepted by the people, in 
their cheerful contribution to its support, and their 
assent to its supreme blessings, in their enjoyment 
of them. 

Rustic seats, easy benches of various patterns, 
and comfortable settees divided in compartments 
with arms, rustic cottages for the toilet and other 
needs, are provided for the thousands that throng 
here daily. There are thirty-five row-boats that 
ply on the Lake, manned by skillful oarsmen and 
at the use of all for a trifling sum. In the course 
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of a season, no less than 127,000 passengers are car- 
ried in these boats. For the lover of athletic sports 
grounds for ball-playing and a common play- 
ground (the Green) are furnished with nature’s 
rich carpet of green-sward, on which all who choose, 
may engage in proper games and pastimes. A 
croquet-ground and swings for ladies, a merry-go- 
round (“the carrousel”) and other provisions for 
children, and a mammoth vine-roofed rustic sum- 
mer-house for picnic-parties, add to the charms of 
the Park. Near Bow bridge, on the west, is a 
photographic-stand where pictures are taken in the 
open air by E. K. Miller, the “lightning photogra- 
pher.” The charges are very reasonable and many 
resort to it for their pictures. On the Mall may be 
found miniature carriages drawn by goats and gui- 
ded by foot-boys, in which children may ride fora 
nominal sum. The circuit of the Park, occupying 
nearly an hour and a-half and traversing about nine 
and a-half miles, may be made in one of the “ Park 
carriages” for only twenty-five cents... These car- 
riages accommodate twelve, and may be found 
at the Merchant’s Gate, corner of 59th-street 
and Eighth avenue and at the Scholar’s Gate, 
59th-street and Fifth avenue, from 7 A. M. till 
g P. M., and may be taken anywhere in the 
circuit. No smoking nor parcels nor any kind of 
luggage are allowed in the carriages. They pre- 
sent an attractive appearance and are very exten- 
sively patronized. The admission fee to the cam- 
era-obscura is only fifteen cents. 


Refreshments at moderate rates may be had at 
the Casino, Terrace restaurant, Zoological Garden 
restaurant, and Mount St. Vincent restaurant. At 
the Spa (mineral springs) one may partake of min- 
eral water for a slight charge. Fresh pure milk 
may be imbibed to the extent of one’s apvetite at 
the dairy without any great expense. 

Stationed in all parts of the Park, in gray uni- 
form, are officers of police. As a class they are 
noble-looking men and generally polite and thought- 
fully considerate in their attitude to visitors, pa- 
tiently answering questions of strangers and suave 
in reminding a new visitor of any trespass he may 
inadvertently commit. In addition there is a force 
of keepers who are not a whit behind the officers 
in civility. 

In the afternoon a bit.of Oriental realism pre- 
sents itself on the lawn in the appearance of a 
docile camel gaily caparisoned and driven by his 
keeper, dressed in Eastern costume and bearing at 
a distance the mien of a noble Arab. Unfortu- 
nately for the romance of this feature, on a nearer 
approach to this picturesque-looking Arab the illu- 
sion of his kinship to Araby is dissolved by his 
failing to appreciate his part in the play. Instead 
of enacting the character in which he is dressed, 
on seeing a well-clad person with children ap- 
proaching him and looking inquiringly, he may 
open his mouth and destroy the Oriental mystery 
about him by winking with his right eye and ex- 
claiming in a good rich brogue, “ Yeze, may have a 
ride if ye plaze. Och! (to the camel) be aisy now 
wid ye. Fhat d’ye mane! Fhat y’ re ’bout ?” 


On Saturday afternoons during the summer and 
early fall an immense throng may be seen in the 
Park wending their way to the Mall. Here, at 
4 o'clock, in the music pavilion on the lawn a free 
open-air concert is given by a favorite band under 
the leadership of H. B. Dodsworth, when the pub- 
lic are allowed to walk on the lawn and other grassy 
places. A great concourse gathers around the pa- 
vilion, presenting a gay and animated scene re- 
markable for the peaceable and polite demeanor 
of all. 


In the afternoon of Sunday, the great gala day 
at the Park, a constant stream of pedestrians 
pours into the inclosure with a large number of 
equestrians, while multitudes of vehicles, some of 





which bear a resemblance to the “wonderful one- 
hoss shay” 
“That was built in such a logical way 
It ran a hundred years to a day,” 

roll through the avenues and give life to the scene. 

The entrances (“gates”), which are designed 
ultimately to present an imposing architectural ap- 
pearance, are thus designated; Scholar’s, Chil- 
dren’s, Miner’s, Engineer’s, Woodman’s, Girl’s, 
Pioneer’s, on the Fifth avenue; Artist’s, Arti- 
san’s, on 59th-street ; Merchant’s, Woman’s, Hun- 
ter’s, Mariner’s, All Saint’s, Boy’s, Stranger’s, 
on Eighth avenue; Farmer’s, Warrior’s, on 11oth- 
street. Sixth avenue on the south of the Park 
leads to Artist’s gate, and on the north of the Park 
it leads onward from Farmer’s gate. Seventh 
avenue on the south of the Park leads to Artisan’s 
gate, and on the north of the Park it leads onward 
from Warrior’s gate. 


The length of the Park, extending on the south 
from 56th-street to 11oth-street on the north, is 
about two and a-half miles ; width extending from 
Fifth avenue on the east to Eighth avenue on the 
west about half a mile. The entire length of the 
carriage-roads is about nine and a-half miles ; “ bri- 
dle-roads,” about five and a-half miles; walks, 
about twenty-seven and a-half miles. The area of 
the new reservoir is one hundred and seven acres ; 
old reservoir, thirty-five; Pond, 59th-street and 
Sixth avenue, five; Lake, twenty; Conservatory 
Water, two and a-half; Pool. two; Harlem lake, 
twelve ; Loch, one acre. 


There are upward of thirty bridges, among 
which, for their picturesque and architectural 
beauty, may be mentioned Bow bridge, (Bridge of 
Flowers), Terrace bridge, Rustic bridge, Balcony 
bridge, Grotto bridge, Marble bridge. Oak bridge, 
and Rock bridge, which is mainly the work of na- 
ture. The bowers, arbors and summer-houses 
number not far from forty. 


One of the original and ingenious features of the 
Park is the four transverse roads connecting Fifth 
and Eighth avenues, intended for public thorough- 
fares, and so constructed as to pass under, and 
thereby not to interfere with, the Park roads nor 
obtrude on the sight. No trade-carts or wagons are 
permitted on the grounds. 


According to data furnished at the Park office of 
Police, collated from the Park commissioners’ re- 
ports and tendered by Lieutenant Robert P. Scho- 
field, to whom the writer here takes pleasure in 
acknowledging his indebtedness for valuable infor- 
mation and who deserves to be honorably men- 
tioned for his courtesies and pleasing manners, 
the average number of visitors daily to the Park, 
excepting Saturdays and Sundays, during the most 
favorable season of the year is about 25.000. On 
Saturday, the concert day, it increases to about 
30,000 ; on the three finest concert days of the 
year the average number on foot and in carriages 
was 95,000, of which about 49,000 were pedestri- 
aus. The greatest number known to visit it on 
Sunday is 109,000, of which 89,000 were on foot. 
During the twelvemonth ending Sept. Ist, 1873, 
it is estimated that about 12,000,000 visitors were 
at the Park. 

The original cost of the land was $5,028,844,10 ; 
the expense of construction-up to Jan. Ist, 1872, 
was $7,419,798,40. When the land was bought it 


_was a barren place, with little shrubbery and few 


trees, and with rock abounding almost everywhere 
afew feet below the surface, and in many parts 
visible to the eye. In fifteen years it has been 
transformed into as beautiful and attractive a spot 
as can be found in the country. Few parks in the 
world excel it. 

To the landscape architects, Frederick Law 
Olmstead and Calvert Vaux, with the codperation 
of Messrst Mould, Munchwitz, Pilat, Pollard and 





Crane are the public indebted for the conception 
and superintendence of the execution of the special 
and general artificial features and improvements in 
the Park. 

The extent and variety of the Park preclude all 
weariness from sameness ; and so many and con- 
stant are the additions made and improvements 
introduced, that one never tires of repeating his 
visits. The visitor is always making some new 
discovery or getting a fresh appreciation of some 
old feature. 

Considered in a sanitary, social and esthetic 
light, Central Park is of inestimable value. The 
student, the poet, the philosopher, the philanthro- 
pist, the devout, may here recreate and refresh 
themselves and return to their pursuits with re- 
newed zeal and a more glorious inspiration. The 
worker, man or woman, may here come, and seeing 
the grand fruits of labor guided by skill be cheered 
in heart, inspired with a more exalted appreciation 
of the dignity of all useful labor and roused to new 
enthusiasm and improvement. The sick in body 
or mind, or the lonely or the sad, may here resort 
and find sweet repose and solace, and looking on 
all the loveliness, draw in fresh inspiration and 
faith to find God back of all intervening darkness. 
Lovers naturally gravitate to this place, and here 
they may enhance their bliss, and, for the time 
being, let imagination color a picture of delight 
and surround themselves with love’s elysium. 
The lover of God beholding the ever-changing, 
ever-beautiful scenes around him, may here see the 
wondrous work of the Divine hand as manifested 
through man’s mediumship and catch glimpses of 
heaven as he discerns the communistic nature of 
God and gets a foretaste of his kingdom on earth 
as shadowed forth in the communism of Central 
Park. M. L. B. 


—Happiness comes not from place, but from a 
meek and quiet spirit. 

A SCENE FroM “ TRISTRAM SHANDY.” —* As the an- 
cients agree, brother Toby,” said my father, “ that there 
are two different and distinct kinds of /ove, according to 
the different parts which are affected by it,—the brain or 
liver,—I think when a man is in love, it behoves him a 
little to consider which of the two he has fallen into.” 

“ What signifies it, brother Shandy,” replied my uncle 
Toby, “ which of the two it is, provided it will but make 
a man marry, and love his wife, and get a few chil- 
dren?” 

“A few children !” cried my father, rising out of his 
chair, and looking full in my mother’s face, as he forced 
his way betwixt her’s and Doctor Slop’s—‘“‘a few 
children !” cried my father, repeating my uncle Toby’s 
words as he walked to and fro. 

“Not, my dear brother Toby,” cried my father, re- 
covering himself all at once, and coming close up to the 
back of my uncle Toby’s chair,—*‘ not that I should be 
sorry hadst thou a score; on the contrary I should re- 
joice,—and be as kind, Toby, to every one of them as a 
father.” 

My uncle Toby stole his hand, unperceived behind his 
chair, to give my father’s a squeeze. 

“Nay, moreover” continued he, keeping hold of my 
uncle Toby’s hand,—* so much dost thou possess, my 
dear Toby, of the milk of human nature, and so liitle of 
its asperities,—’tis piteous the world is not peopled by 
creatures which resemble thee! and was I an Asiatic 
monarch,” added my father, heating himself with his 
new project,—“ I would oblige thee, provided it would 
not impair thy strength,—or dry up thy radical moisture 
too fast,—or weaken thy memory, or fancy, brother 
Toby, which these gymnics, inordinately taken, are apt 
to do,—else, dear Toby, I would procure thee the most 
beautiful women in my empire, and I would oblige thee, 
nolens volens, to beget for me one subject every 
month,” 


A little girl was asked what was the meaning of the 
word happy. She gave a pretty answer, saying: “It 
is to feel as if you wanted to give all your things to your 
little sister,” 
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OCTOBER. 

Behold for us the year has poured 
Its richest wine, 

And perfect now, advances toward 
Its mild decline. 

Each day as thus it sadly wanes, 
Is merged in dreams— 

Like music’s long-forgotten strains 
The summer seems, 

But though around the year we see 
Dim shadows grow ; 

Still in our hearts, Oh may there be 
Its pristine glow! 

Then time with its unceasing flow, 
Its storms may bring ; 

But cannot chill the hearts that know 

Perennial spring. G. 
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THE REIGN OF UNITY. 





HE ages of the reign of sin have been ages of 
Division. Sinitself is centrifugal, driving away 

from God and unity ; and, falling in with this ten- 
dency, God has made still further and positive ar- 
rangement for scattering and so weakening its 
forces. The following great facts of human his- 
tory show both the providential and the natural 
working of this law: 
. Death as an ordinance of division. 
. Diversity of language. 
. Dispersion of the race by distance. 
. The separation of Jews and Gentiles. 
. Family exclusiveness. 
. Property exclusiveness. 

These are all manifestations of the law of separa- 
tion, consequent on sin. 

Christ came to displace sin, and bring about 
unity. The centripetal force, the law of attraction 
atid return, began to work 1800 years ago. 
see what has been done since. 

1. The partition between the Jews and the 
Gentiles was taken away. 

2. A beginning was made on the day of Pente- 
cost, of restoring unity of speech. Modern zeal 
for the study of languages has followed up this 
beginning, and has been connected constantly with 
the Bible. 

3. The breaking up of exclusive familism was 
begun in the Primitive Church ; and modern so- 
cialism is following after. 

4. A beginning was made of breaking up prop- 
erty exclusiveness, which is also now endorsed and 
agitated all over the world. 

5. Dispersion by distance is passing away. A 
hundred years ago, large parts of the earth were 
unoccupied ; and while they invited emigration, the 
facilities of communication were so poor that na- 
tions living a thousind miles apart, were almost the 
same as dead to each other. Now the earth is 
nearly occupied ; separation by withdrawal to new 
localities is impossible ; and telegraphs and steam- 
power are fast annihilating all separation by 
distance. 

6. Division by death is passing away. The facts 
of the “spirit manifestations,” show that the bar- 
rier between the living and the dead is over- 
come, and the two worlds are ready to flow 
together. 

These things clearly indicate the approaching 
unity of the dispensation of the fullness of times ; 
when “ God will gather together in one, all things 
in Christ ; both which are in heaven and which 
are on earth,” t 


Am &wN 


Let us 


THE AGE OF STEEL. 





E have the age of steam, the age of ma- 
chinery, and the iron age; why not the Age 

of Steel? It is possible to show that the preva- 
lent use of iron, the multiplication of machinery 
and the ready application of steam-power, are large- 
ly due to the existence of steel. For example, iron 
owes its tenacity and susceptibility of being worked 
into any desired shape, to the fact that it is beaten 
while hot by a steel hammer, on a steel anvil, or 
passed between steel rollers. Even cast-iron must be 
wrought upon by hammer, chisel and drill before it 
is ready for use. It will appear as we proceed that 
from iron has sprung a vigorous scion that has aid- 
ed in developing the parent-stock and applying it 
to uses that are simply incalculable. If this be 


than steel, is no more appropriate than it would be 
to speak of the age of water instead of the age of 
steam. Iron and water represent two great mater- 
nal sources from which have sprung offspring 
whose wonderful powers have revolutionized the 
world. 

The broadest field for the exhibition ot the utili- 
ties of steel, where its record has beén the most 
brilliant and its deeds immortalized in imperishable 
metal monuments erected by its aid, is the pro- 
foundly important one of machinery. There is 
scarcely a machine in the world on which steel has 
not been employed, either directly or remotely, in 
shaping and fitting together its parts. The paper 
before you, received its form by pressure be- 
tween steel-faced rollers ; the information it conveys 
was stamped on it in its passage through a press 
that was fashioned by tools of steel. The furniture 
of your room was dressed and matched by the steel 
tools of the carpenter. The fabrics you wear were 
woven on the steel-made machines of the cotton 
and woolen mills. The vehicles in which you ride 
are the joint production of the workers at several 
trades using the inevitable steel tool, edged, point- 
ed, faced, or serrated as the case may be. The ap- 
paratus which warms you and cooks your food, 
was constructed by the same tool. In short, in the 
artificial world of man’s creating, there is hardly 
an object that does not bear some trace of the 
formative power of steel. 


But it is in the machine-shop that the merits of 
this substance are best known and most highly 
appreciated. It is here that costly machines have 
been collected for the utilization of its enormous 
capacity for work. That ponderous planer yonder 
firmly grips a slender steel tool that will in time 
reduce the largest casting to chips. Its equally 
solid neighbor, the lathe, has secured in its “ rest,” 
the same resistless agent that will cut any revolv- 
ing object into whatever shape you please. No 
operation can go on without its assistance, and its 
constant functions are to file, scrape, cut, punch, 
bore, drill, turn, plane and pound. By its aid the 
tools for all the arts and trades are fashioned. 
From the making of a pin to the building of a lo- 
comotive it is concerned in every mechanical 
process—a substance indispensable and unreplace- 
able, and one lying at the foundation of all the in- 
dustries of the world. 


That quality of steel which renders it capable, 
as we have seen, of shaping all other metals, is 
imparted by subjecting it in quick succession to an 
ordeal of fire and a baptism of water. The change 
produced in its texture may be thus explained: 
Steel is a compound of iron and carbon, containing 
not more than one and a-half per cent of the latter. 
When the metal is heated to a cherry-red, the 
atoms tend to repel each other, causing a change of 
their relative positions. The plunge in cold water 
crystallizes the carbon, giving the metal its extreme 
hardness, and from the increased moleclular ten- 
| sion its brittleness also. This quality of becoming 





so, to speak of the age as one of iron rather 





hard is one of the most interesting of metallic 
changes. Of the two elements which combine by 
a natural affinity to make steel, we find that one is a 
material which, when crystallized as in the diamond, 
becomes the hardest of all substances. Steel is thus 
rendered the most available of all the metals for 
the use of the mechanic. It can be wrought into 
the most elaborately devised forms, shaped so as 
to perform almost every conceivable operation and 
then by a simple process be made hard and durable. 


The “familiar” of the modern is always and for- 
ever this self-same steel. No pocket god of the 
heathen was ever borne about so faithfully, or 
so often consulted. With his trusty, steel-bladed 
knife, the boy whittles his way through to man- 
hood. Then come the lighter duties of point 
ing pencils and quills, and paring rampant finger- 
nails. Womankind are not less in bondage to king 
steel; but with them, he takes the highly useful 
form of the scissors and the needle. But over 
both sexes his majesty holds an absolute and never- 
ending sway. J. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 





ONEIDA. 


—The children occasionally go out for an hour 
or more with some of their attendants to gather 
butternuts. They have learned to know that these 
are cheery nuts in winter. 


—Some one has pinned on the bulletin a stem 
from a strawberry plant bearing six good-sized 
ripe berries, with as many green ones, and four blos- 
soms. Brave little plant ! 

Tuesday, Oct. 7th.—The hills lying off to the 
south-east of us were seen this morning with 
a light covering of snow. C. C. H. returned this 
afternoon from the fair now holding at Utica, and 
he reports that snow fell in that city to the depth of 
an inch last night, and continued falling until noon 
to-day. The fruit gatherers call for help to save 
the grapes from an impending frost. After dinner 
there was a general rally and many pounds of lus- 
cious, purple clusters were rescued. Another force 
has spent the day in picking tomatoes for the pack- 
ers. 

Wednesday, Oct. 8th—Negotiations have been 
making a week or two past for a picnic, planned 
by the Midland R. R. Co., and to be held on our ° 
grounds to-day. A telegram yesterday told us to 
expect a party of thirteen coaches. We made 
preparations. This morning a second telegram 
read, “The excursion a failure! There will not 
be over fifty persons, and most of them will bring 
dinners.” We were probably the only ones con- 
cerned who did not feel disappointed. A very hap- 
py surprise was in ‘store for us. At noon 
an extra train brought a small party, including 
the 48th Regiment Brass-Band of Oswego! At 
two o’clock music in the Hall, when the audi- 
ence again had the pleasure of listening to the inimit- 
itable comic singing of Mr. Harry Hardy, who was 
also visiting us to-day. His playing of the two 
overtures, the “Caliph of Bagdad” and “ Tancre- 
di,” did ample credit to his skill as a pianist, and 
elicited loud and hearty applause from the audi- 
ence. At four o’clock the band gathered in the 
quadrangle, and played for an hour. Their music 
was delightful. Although we missed a clarinet, 
and one or two other instruments that were in the 
company when we heard them last, we listened to 
those who did come with much pleasure. Their 
rhythm and intonation are quite faultless. Their se- 
lection of music indicates a high musical standard, 
and their rendering of it, an excellent taste. The 
passages where the clarinet is introduced, have a 
peculiarly pleasing effect, and we thought them 
well played. The Oswego 48th Regiment Brass- 
Band is quite a favorite with us, and we consider 
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it a particular favor of Providence that sent it here 
to-day. 

—Master Humphrey has gone “on the cars” to 
W. C; to spend a short time. A friend writing to 
his mother about his arrival says: “He runs all 
around with the little whip his father had bought 
him on the way, and enjoys himself highly. This 
morning he came into the kitchen where we were 
dressing chickens for dinner. He watched the 
operation awhile, then exclaimed, ‘Oh, what lots of 
slivers they have got in them.’ Then noticing the 
spurs on their feet he cried, ‘Why, they have got 
thumbs, too !’” 


—The desolation of house-cleaning is upon us. 
What is more dreary than the topsy-turvy, hurly- 
burly, helter-skelter, no-where-to-sit-down feeling 
that comes with this bi-annual onslaught? It is in 
its working somewhat like an epidemic. Home- 
life is flowing placidly on, when suddenly some 
morning house-cleaning breaks out in a remote 
part of the house. Out with the windows, down 
with the curtains, up with the carpets, hustle the 
beds out of doors, push every piece of movable 
property from its accustomed place, then “lay 
to” with brooms, mops and pails. The disaster 
spreads ; room after room catches the infection ; 
no rest is known till every crack, crevice and corner 
is most rigorously dealt with. It can’t be helped. 
It is in the nature of woman. But “through night 
to-day.” So after all the bustle, comes order and 
quiet, and with it a wholesome sense of freedom 
from dust and cobwebs as refreshing as sunshine 
after a fog. 


—Mr. C., aided by our baker, has made an 
important improvement in our Blodgett oven. 
Heretofore, we have nad much trouble from the 
burning out of the short pipe which connects the 
stove with the two upright pipes at the back of the 
oven. This pipe has usually lasted only about 
three weeks, causing much vexation and expense 
in replacing it. Mr. C.’s improvement consists in 
substituting a sheet-iron box, about twelve inches 
square, which extends across the oven on top of the 
stove, and connects with the stove in the middle, 
and with the two upright pipes at eachend. This 
fixture largely increases the heating surface and at 
the same time avoids the concentration of the cur- 
rent of hot air at one point, which proved so disas- 
trous to sheet-iron in the former arrangement. 
The economy in time and fuel promises to be quite 
wonderful. It formerly took an hour and a quarter 
to bake one lot of bread. He now finds that less 
than half an hour is sufficient, using no more fuel 
than before for the same length of time. This is 
the second improvement our bakers have added to 
these really excellent ovens. 


—Our Georges—nine in number—are in gen- 
eral not one too many, though circumstances do 
sometimes lead to the wish that part of them 
had been differently christened. A Jehoiakim, or 
a Zerubbabel among them, though rendering them 
less easily addressed, or euphoniously named, 
would at times be preferable. Suppose you are 
playing a four-hand game of croquet, and three of 
the company are Georges. An enemy has dealt 
sorely with you ; it is now your strike and wishing 
to do something brilliant, you call out to your part- 
ner: “ George, where is your ball?” “ Here it is,” 
from all three in chorus. This is confusing. The 
only remedy is to tack on the surname—say 
George Hokum, Slokum, Pokum—then you are 
understood. These Georges are not large men; 
only one is above the average. He is six feet two 
inches in hight and weighs one hundred and ninety- 
eight pounds. This shows he has done a great 
deal of growing, for they do say that when he 
came to live in this world, there were only four 
pounds of him! Two of them are quite short, 
measuring respectively, five feet, four, and five feet, 





five. There are five, each of whom weighs less 
than one hundred and twenty-five pounds. Though 
not great individually, the collective, aggregate or 
total George is something magnificent. He tow- 
ers upward for forty-two and one-half feet and 
weighs one thousand and seventy-two pounds. Half 
atonof him! Besides, he has arrived at the age 
of discretion, being three hundred and six years 
old. Yet no one of them seems aged. The eldest 
is sixty-nine; he is upright and as vigorous as his 
sons. Two Georges are engaged in the hardware 
business; one in the printing-office at W. C.; an- 
other is a book-keeper ; two more are not fastened 
to any particular industry, but with others, aid in 
many ways to make our home a pleasant one. The 
eighth George is yet in the incipient stages of 
manhood, with life before him and a keen relish 
for it. And last, though not least, George is our 
doctor. 

—We have received from the Rev. George J, 
Mingins, Superintendent of Missions, New York, 
the Forty-sixth Annual Report of the New York 
City Mission and Tract Society. It is a thick, 
handsomely printed quarto-pamphlet, and contains 
full and interesting reports of missionary labors 
among the destitute, the neglected and the criminal 
classes of New York city. It contains also a list 
of the missionaries and the numerous chapels and 
schools belonging to the Society and many other 
statistics connected with this great field of philan- 
thropic labor. Mr Mingins made a brief visit to 
the Community last month, and left a most pleasing 
impression of the earnest, untiring benevolence and 
great practical sagacity which fit him so eminently 
for his work. 

—Mr. Cragin, whois in New York, makes the 
following mention of the great religious conven- 
tion in session there: 

New York, Oct. 6, 1873.—“The Evangelical 
Alliance now in session in this city is creating more 
interest than was anticipated by its most sanguine 
friends. It holds two sessions daily at Associa- 
tion Hall, which is more than filled every time. 
No doubt many are attracted thither from motives 
of curiosity, and a desire to hear the distinguished 
foreigners. : 

“ Among the many celebrated divines from Eu- 
rope I know of none who seems to have the 
cause of religion more at heart, and withal whose 
discourse was more enthusiastically applauded, 
than the converted Pagan—the ‘Reverend Nara- 
yan Sheshadri.’ Attired in Hindoo costume, 
with white turban on his head, a long, loose, drab 
tunic falling to the floor, covered by a white frock 
which reached to his knees, his copper-colored 
complexion was in strong contrast with the hue of 
his garments. He presented a singular appearance 
among the pale-faced brethren in their close-fitting 
suits of black. His voice was clear, musical and 
full, and he was distinctly heard whenever he 
spoke. 

“Last evening (Sunday) the Alliance held meet- 
ings in two places, as there is no building in the 
city large enough to accommodate the thousands 
who wished to be present. On reaching the Acade- 
my of Music an hour before the appointed time, I 
noticed the street and sidewalks in front of the build- 
ing were crowded with men and women who were 
quietly and even patiently waiting for the doors -to 
be opened. It was estimated that there were at 
least three thousand people. Having the good 
fortune to secure a seat near the speaker’s plat- 
form, I took the opportunity, when the first hymn 
was given out, to turn round and view the audi- 
ence. The sight was truly grand. The three 
tiers, one above the other, encircling the amphi- 
theater, were filled to their utmost capacity, and 
the light from the thousands of gas-jets above 
gave unspeakable brilliancy to this sublime specta- 
cle. The scene had, no doubt, an exhilarating 





effect on the speakers, most of whom were foreign- 
ers—addressing four thousand attentive listeners, 
and supported by the two hundred sympathizing 
peers beside them. 

“ As the speaking was impromptu, and the speak- 
ers limited to ten minutes, they evidently put in 
their best ‘strokes’ at once, instead of approaching 
the summit of their elocutionary efforts by gradu- 
al steps. Some of the English delegates were 
eloquent, and were heartily applauded. A clergy- 
man from Geneva, addressed the audience in 
French, on the ‘ State of Protestantism in France.’ 
Although I could not understand a word that he 
said, yet I was entertained by his earnest mannet 
and almost frantic gesticulations. I watched his 
countenance closely, and judged by it, that he was 
giving us a very discouraging view of evangelical 
piety in his native country. And this was confirmed 
by the next speaker from London, whose knowl- 
edge of the French language gave him the advah- 
tage over many of us. 

“The Evangelical Alliance undoubtedly presages 
an advance in the right direction, in the union of 
the sects against their common enemy—modern 
infidelity.” 


—A pleasant visitor in the person of Prof. 
J. B. Turner of Jacksonville, Illinois, recently spent 
a day with us. He is a native of Massachu- 
setts, a graduate of Yale College, and has been 
for many years largely and actively engaged in 
promoting the educational, agricultural and horti- 
cultural interests of Illinois. For fifteen years 
he was a Professor in Illinois College. He was 
a personal friend of President Lincoln, and in 
our evening meeting related the following facts rela- 
tive to Mr. Lincoln: 

The first incident he said he would tell, not 
because it was one of the most interesting, but 
because it might be an encouragement to some 
of the boys. “After emigrating to Illinois, I 
had a situation as Professor in what was then the 
embryo of the present Illinois College. We 
taught all sorts of studies to all sorts of peo- 
ple-in those days. Among our students were 
two young men sent by a widowed mother thirty 
miles away. 1 was directed to organize them into 
a grammar-class. They stayed two or three 
months and then went home to get in their 
mother’s hay. On arriving home they found their 
mother had hired a big, brawny man to help them. 
This man asked them where they had been. and 
what they had learned; and they told him they 
studied grammar under Prof. Turner of Illinois 
College. He was anxious they should teach him 
what they had learned, and told them’ he would 
provide material for light if they would teach him 
evenings. They were very ready to do this, and 
were much astonished to find that he could learn 
after a hard day’s work, faster than they had been 
able to do at school. That hired man was after- 
ward President Lincoln. 

“Mr. Lincoln had two extreme sides to his 
character; one of great gravity and seriousness, 
and when you saw himin that mood you would 
think he wis one of the saddest men in the world. 
The other mood made him as sportive as a kitten ; 
and oné thing that was very strange, these moods 
sometimes played on his face at the same time, 
giving an effect like clouds and sunshine on a 
field. That is one reason why you never see two 
pictures of him alike. I think he never did look 
twice the same in his whole life.” 

Prof. Turner then related some incidents con- 
nected with the election and assassination of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

“It so happened that I announced to him the cer- 
tainty of his nomination. He did not believe it. 
Atter his election I became convinced from things 
that I heard, that the rebels meant to kill him. 
Those things did not amount to proof for others, 
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but they were proof to my mind. One thing was 
the talk of a wealthy old Southern woman on her 
death-bed, about a plot for that purpose. The peo- 
ple around her took it for insanity ; but I took it for 
history, and wrote to Mr. Lincoln that it was my 
belief that there was a plot on foot for his death. 
I thought Presidents Harrison and Taylor were 
poisoned. I was convinced of the reasonableness 
of my fears when I heard that provisions had been 
sent Mr. Lincoln by express, as presents, and I 
advised him not to eat anything that was not pro- 
vided for him by his wife and family, and not to let 
people know when he was going to Washington. 
He wrote back, thanking me for my care of him, 
but said he did not believe there was any one mean 
enough to do such a thing, unless some mad man 
should undertake it. I felt so anxious when I 
heard that he was going publicly to Washington, 
that I went to see him about it. I called at his 
office and house and could not find him, but learned 
that he had gone to visit his mother and bid her 
good bye. I followed him there and asked him if 
it was true that he was going to Washington in that 
public way. Hesaid ‘Yes.’ I told him that he was 
a dead man if he did. He said he could not help 
it; he was in the hands of his friends and must do 
as they said. I saw that he felt a little anxious 
then. Somebody tried to kill him before he got 
out of the State of Illinois. An iron obstruction 
was screwed on the railway track, but was discov- 
ered before the train reached it. A hand-grenade 
was placed in the car, under his seat, but this was 
also discovered and removed. You all know what 
happened at Baltimore. There his friends took 
him in hand and brought him to Washington by a 
special train. His going as he did, showed his 
natural confidence in his fellow-men ; he could not 
believe any one wanted to harm him. He did 
finally have fear enough to put him on his guard a 
little; but I did not get over my anxiety all 
through his first administration. After Mr. Lincoln 
was re-elected I was with a friend a few miles out- 
side the city of Washington, when he arrived, 
guarded by twenty fine-looking cavalry-men on 
each side of his carriage. I told my friend I was 
the best pleased with that of anything I had seen 
in along time, for it showed that the President 
was learning to take care of himself. After that 
the anxiety left me, and I thought no more about 
assassination, until my wife came screaming into 
the garden one day where I was, saying the 
President was shot and was dead. It madea great 
stir in our town of Jacksonville ; such a gathering I 
never saw there before. Men came together as 
though terror stricken by an earthquake, and women 
wept and moaned as though they had lost some 
special friend.” 


Mr. H. inquired if Prof. Turner could tell us any- 
thing about Mr. Lincoln’s religious belief. 


The Prof. said, “ His religious views were very 
much like his face, variable. In his early life he 
was askeptic. He associated with unbelieving and 
ignorant men, back-woodsmen ; but after he felt 
his cares as President, and particularly after the 
death of his son, I believe he was, as he professed 
to be, a sincere believer in Christianity. When he 
left Springfield for Washington, he asked the 
Christian people to pray forhim. That was not a 
mere form—he did nothing merely for form—and 
his last words to his old friends were, that they 
should remember him and pray for him.” 





The Villa, Oct. 10th, 1873. 
DEAR JOURNALIST :—As you are a woman I 
trust I may be suffered to say, before I say anything 
else, that I am fond of babies. I could have no 
possible sympathy with*that cynical philospher, 
who, when asked how he liked babies, replied : “ B- 
b-boiled ma-am.” 





constituted man, I lean strongly toward King David’s 
opinion in regard to children: ‘“ Happy is the man 
who hath his quiver full of them.” Especially happy 
may he be if they are the children of stirpiculture. 

With this bit of explanation I will venture with 
some timidity to say what I had first in mind. It 
is truly astonishing to the contemplative mind to 
observe what a number and variety of toys one 
child can swing. What an elastic business the toy 
business must be! We hear of “ corners” in money 
and stocks, and of “corners” in wheat and petro- 
leum, but I never yet heard of a “corner” being 
made in children’s toys. This is the more unac- 
countable to me because I know of so many babies 
who I am confident could easily make a “corner” in 
the toy-market if they had a good chance. One of 
these ambitious saplings lives at the Villa, and the 
broad liberality and absence of conventional order 
with which he distributes toys about the premises, 
promises great things. I had a good mind to give 
you a catalogue of his playthings, but am dissuaded 
for a number of reasons. The array is so end- 
less that I should take too much of your valuable 
space and involve myself in great mental per- 
plexity. Then again, though I might not be able 
to tell where they are not, I can scarcely tell where 
the bulk of themis. There has not been much par- 
tiality shown in their distribution in and about the 
house. Perhaps this even-handed bestowal fore- 
shadows judicial talent. Doyou think it does? You 
are a mother and ought to know about these things. 

This boy-baby who lives at the Villa is fond 
of playing on the lawn, and hence it happens 
that his playthings are somewhat thickly scattered 
over the grass. There they try the temper of the 
knives of the lawn-mower, and the temper of the 
man who pushes the lawn-mower. The man and 
the machine have stood it about equally well thus 
far. This fact has caused me some perplexing 
thought in regard to the superiority of mind over 
matter. Do you think there is any doubt about 
the superiority of mind over matter? The last 
thing cut in two by the lawn-mower, was a lead- 
sheathed mouth-organ. After making a clean 
thing of this the mower balked on a _bureau- 
castor. 

The man who tends the lawn has times of being 
ironical. He said the other day that it was surpris- 
ing how well the grass had done this summer con- 
sidering its drawbacks. I thought he was referring 
to the cold summer ; but presently he said that if we 
had another two-year-old boy, he did not think we 
should need any lawn-mower, the playthings would 
keep the grass down. I concluded that it was one 
of his ironical days. I guess most folks have 
times of being ironical. 

One day a friend who is fond of the ornamental, 
strolled out on the lawn to see a Kilmarnock which 
grows there. As he turned on his heel to get an- 
other view, he ground a small tin horse-and-wagon 
into the soil. 

“ Dear me!” he exclaimed, “ what’s that ?”’ 

“One of Giovanni’s playthings,” I answered. 

It was hors du combat, but I consoled my friend 
by telling him that I had an impression there was 
a small caravan of such toys somewhere about and 
I did not think it would be missed. As we went 
toward the house, my friend unfortunately stepped 
on some object which rolled under his feet and 
nearly threw him over backward. On recovering 
himself he put on his spectacles and examined the 
ground carefully. Nearest his foot was a small 
wooden cup with a fresh piece broken out of the 
rim. My friend looked thoughtful and said : 

“What a splendid crop of children’s toys you 
would have if such things took root!” I agreed 
with him in that and we went in and sat down. 


That evening while listening to reading in the 
sitting-room, I chanced to stretch my feet under 


Ou the contrary, like every well- | the table at the same moment that a neighbor op- 





posite did the same thing. Straightway there was 
a loud whirring sound like the winding of a dozen 
clocks. I might have been alarmed, but my neigh- 
bor smiled a calm smile and said it was only one 
of Giovanni’s playthings. I looked under the 
table and there was the head of the caravan; a 
large tin horse-and-wagon. We had caught it 
between our feet. 

I have read somewhere that most of the Orien- 
tal cities stand many feet above their ancient sites. 
The sand of the desert blowing over them for cen- 
turies, and the gradual accumulations of their in- 
habitants through the ages gone, have raised the 
soil and covered their ancient foundations. Do 
you think we are in danger of anything like this ? 
We are a Stirpicultural people, and as I said before, 
it is astonishing how many toys one child can 
swing. But this is too startling a thought to pur- 
sue. I leave it with you. B. Z. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Sept. 27th.—An unusually heavy fog this morning, 
in the midst of which a party of six started for the 
sea-shore. These fogs are generally succeeded by 
fine days, and we anticipate one for our friends. 


—The work on the new road is progressing. 
The culvert is finished, and the embankment on the 
south side completed to within a few feet of it. 
A twenty-four inch track, on which the earth is 
moved in asmall horse-car, has been laid from the 
sand-bank to the “ dumping-place.” 


—For two days past, M. has had his men and 
teams engaged in drawing earth and repairing the 
road between the turnpike and factory; also the 
drive-ways about the house and barns. Our win- 
ter’s supply of coal is drawn, and Mr. K. is now 
making the most of the fine weather to finish up 
the fall work. 


Sept. 30th.—Rain has come with cooler weather, 
making fires acceptable. But with the Printing 
Co., so far as attention to business is concerned, 
*tis all one—rain or shine. Their enthusiasm is 
damped by no obstacle and knows no failure. 
They are up at an early hour and off to business ; 
some of them even are away before daylight. 
Between three o’clock Saturday P. M. and nine 
o’clock Monday A. M. seven forms—21,000 im- 
pressions—of Messrs. Osgood & Co.’s book were 
thrown off. Seven forms more will finish the job. 
The Wallingford town-fair commenced to-day. 
They have a good showing of stock and other 
articles. M. took over his two Holsteins. 

Wednesday, Oct. 1st.—A slight frost last night, 
but to-day is beautiful—favorable for the fair. Mr. 
K. is gone to Meriden with grapes, pears, quinces, 
cauliflower, etc. 


—Some one reports a joke at Mr. B.’s expense. 
While at the sea-shore he and Mr. P. went over to 
the island in hopes to catch white fish for breakfast. 
After fishing sometime without success, Mr. P. 
proposed to go over to the fishery and buy some. 
The men seemed very ready to give them all they 
would take and refused to accept anything for them. 
It is well known that this kind of fish is not caught 
for the market, but fora fertilizer, being of little 
value for food as they are so extremely bony. Mr. 
B. said he noticed a twinkle in the fisherman’s 
eyes, but suspected nothing. The white fish were 
thrown away, and one of the men was heard to say 
he “would as soon cook a lot of pins!” 


EVENING CONVERSATION AT W. C., OCT. 4, 1873. 

—After some conversation about matters con- 
nected with our printing business, Mr. N. said: 

“What I like about the industry here is the 
combination of the sexes in it. It is a model in- 
dustry in that respect. My impression is, that the 
women carry full half of the work. I have not 
much confidence in anything that does not combine 
the sexes, whether in the line of industry, politics, 
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education or religion. I do not believe education 
is really a normal, wholesome thing, without a mix- 
ing of the sexes init. I think the college, and all 
the schools at Yale (the present company always 
excepted) are old-bachelor concerns that God is 
not much pleased with. The education going on 
here in this industry is more healthy and normal. 
I do not think much of the Evangelical Alliance, 
on account of its old-bachelor character. It has 
no women in its councils. The next generation 
will certainly expurgate everything that does not 
bring the sexes together. Wall street would have 
done better if it had encouraged the female bro- 
kers. It is having a hard time of it now. 

£.—It could not have done worse. I think 
the Evangelical Alliance will not amount to much, 
if it discusses nothing but ideas and doctrines. 
It must get a new savor of progress, and do some- 
thing practical to take hold of the hearts of the 
American people, and strike a very hard blow at 
infidelity. 

N.—My philosophy about this matter of the 
mingling of the sexes is this: the foundation of 
all good active improvement or prosperity in any- 
thing, education or industry, politics or religion, 
is inspiration. You cannot succeed with dead 
works. . Without inspiration all that you do is dead. 
It may make a show, but it is a dead body. The 
main question then in regard to prosperity in busi- 
ness, education, etc., is: What is the surest way to 
put ourselves in a receptive attitude toward inspira- 
tion? How shall we get it? How shall we get 
that enthusiasm which nothing but heavenly inspi- 
ration can give? That is what will bring us profit. 
I believe inspiration comes from a dual God—a 
Father and Mother. We cannot get the highest and 
best inspiration, “the water of life that proceedeth 
out of the throne of God and the Lamb,” except 
as there is an appreciation of that dual life in them 
—except as we are in heart a combination of male 
and female ourselves. The enthusiasm in which 
every living thing is generated is the enthusiasm 
born of the commingling of male and female. 
That is the philosophy that governs everything. 

F. W. S.—I think we shall have to study out 
some plan of home education on that principle, be- 
fore we shall be satisfied. 

N.—The further we go in a course of education 
that takes us away from our mothers and sisters 
and sweethearts—the more knowledge we get 
which they are supposed to be too childish to have 











—The wisest man expressed his taste in a song 
of love. 


FREDERICK DOUGLASS IN THE WEST. 





WESTERN Professor, whose personal recol- 

lections of Lincoln and the part which Illinois 
took in the late war, gave us recently an evening 
of rare entertainment, contributed also some remi- 
niscences of Frederick Douglass which were racy 
and characteristic. Speaking of Mr. Douglass as 
an intellectual man the Professor said that with the 
gravity, dignity, and breadth of mind that would 
qualify him for a senator, Mr. Douglass combined 
the finest conversational powers and a marvelous 
adroitness in handling an audience. Some years 
before the war when Southern Illinois was bitterly 
southern in its hostility to the negro, Frederick 
Douglass was invited to lecture by the College 
students before their Lyceum. They were not 
particularly friendly, to abolitionists; but they 
wished to make a good speculation and so invited 
a lecturer whom they knew would draw well. Not 
a hotel in town would receive Mr. Douglass, and 
he became the guest of our Professor. When the 
hour for the lecture arrived, the clergy and the offi. 
cials who should introduce Mr. Douglass to the 





audience and sit with him on the platform were all 
missing. Mortified at their recreancy our Pro- 
fessor stepped forward and introduced Mr. Doug- 
lass, and sat by him during the lecture. The 
house was a perfect jam, more than half the audi- 
ence having come for the purpose of getting up a 
row. In half an hour Douglass had them per- 
fectly in hand, thoroughly fascinated bv his elo- 
quence and knowledge of human nature. The 
more savage the audience, the more he sparkled 
and rippled and fairly overflowed with wit and 
good humor. In this lecture he introduced the 
anecdote of the elder Dumas—who when accosted 
by a diminutive dandy of a Frenchman with, “Is 
it true, Monsieur Dumas, that your father was a 
negro?” replied, ‘Yes Monsieur, my father was a 
negro, and my grandfather was an ape! My 
pedigree begins where yours ends!” There was no 
row, and the audience went home laughing. The 
next time that Frederick Douglass came to lecture 
the hotels were still closed against him and he 
made his home as before with the Professor. But 
on his third visit he found the popular feeling 
changed. The war had purged Illinois of much of 
its colorphobia and Frederick Douglass found ready 
admittance to the best hotel in town. In his lec- 
ture he slyly alluded to the circumstance that he 
was now stopping for the first time at one of their 
hotels—adding, “And a very excellent hotel it is, 
too.” The subject in this lecture was Self-Culture. 
When nearly through, he said in a serio-comic way 
that “he had hoped to be able to get through with 
one lecture without bringing in the everlasting 
negro—but no—go where he would, and speak on 
what subject he might, he always had to lug in the 
negro.” Asa closing hit he told in his droll style 
of the Irishman who asked his comrade on his way 
home from one of his lectures, “ And faith! Pat, 
what did ye think of the nager?” “Nager? did 
ye say he was a nager?” ‘‘Arrah, he’s half nager 
any way.” ‘ Be jabers if half a nager can do like 
that I should like to know what a whole nager 
could do!” M. 


“ MAIST ONIE DAY.” 





[The following beautiful lines were composed by 
Timothy Swan, the well-known author of the old 
tunes, “China” and “Poland,” when in the 
seventy-third year of his age. They were sent to 
his son, then a resident of New York :] 

“Ye ken, dear bairn, that we maun part, 
When death, cauld death, shall bid us start ; 
But when he’ll send his dreadfu’ dart 
We . canna say. 
So we’ll be 1eady for his cart 
Maist onie day. 
“We'll keep a’ right an’ gude wi’in, 
Our wark will then be free fra sin, 
Upright we’ll step thro’ theck and thin, 
Straight on our way ; 
Deal just wi’ a’, the prize we'll win 
Maist onie day. 


“Ye ken there’s Ane wha’s just and wise, 
Has said that a’ his bairns should rise 
An’ soar aboon the lofty skies, 
And there shall stay ; 
Being well prepared we’ll gain the prize 
Maist onie day. 
“ When He wha made a’ things just right, 
Shall ca’ us hence to realms of light, 
Be it morn, or noon, or e’en, or night, 
We will obey. 
‘We'll be prepared to ta’ our flight 
Maist onie day. 
“Our lamps we’ll fill brimfu’ o’ oil, 
That’s gude and pure—that wulna spoil ; 
We'll keep them burnin’ a’ the while, 
To light our way. 
Our wark bein’ done we’ll quit the soil 
. Maist onie day,” 





THE NEWS. 


The Stokes trial has been postponed on account of 
the sickness of the accused. 


The yellow fever continues to rage at Memphis with 
no present prospect of abatement. 


Anarchy prevails in the Fiji Islands. Many of the 
white settlers refuse to pay their taxes and have taken 
up arms to resist their collection. The British and 
German consuls have interfered to restore order. 


Capt. Buddington and men of the lost steamer, Polaris, 
arrived in New York on Saturday. They were at once 
transferred to the United States steamer, Tallapoosa, and 
ordered to Washington to appear before a Naval Board 
of Examination. 


The trial of Marshal Bazaine by court-martial was 
opened at the palace of Trainon, Versailles, Oct. 6th, 
Duc D’Aumale presiding. Among the witnesses pre- 
sent were Marshals Canrobert and Lebceuf, and Gen- 
erals Frossard, Boubaki and Changarnier. 


Capt. Jack and his companions were hanged at Fort 
Klamath on Friday, Oct. 3d. They met their fate with 
true Indian stoicism, but “as the drop fell with a terri- 
ble ‘ thud’ a half smothered cry of horror went up from 
the crowd of over five hundred Klamath Indians who 
witnessed the awful spectacle.” The rest of the tribe, 
numbering in all about one hundred and fifty, will be 
placed on a reservation near Fort Russell. 


The long struggle in Connecticut over what is known 
as the “ Capital question” was finally and forever set- 
tled on Monday, Oct. 6th, by a majority vote of 3.600 in 
favor of the constitutional amendment making Hartford 
the sole capital. The contest between the rival cities 
has been long and bitter, and a most prolific source of 
corruption and bribery. The next Legislature will meet 
at New Haven as usual; after that, the seat of Govern- 
ment will be removed to Hartford. 


A most remarkable escape from a terrible accident 
occurred in the old Fourth avenue tunnel on the New 
York and Harlem Railroad on Sunday morning, Oct. 5th. 
Five minutes after the Albany express had passed, and 
another train then due, a large section of the arch gave 
away completely, filling the tunnel with masonry and 
earth. It took five hundred men nearly twelve hours to 
clear the track, and the rest of the tunnel is reported to 
be in an unsafe condition. The arch of the tunnel has 
probably been weakened by the blasting for additional 
tracks. 


The organization of the Evangelical Alliance was 
completed at Steinway Hall on Friday, Oct. 3d. Dr. 
Woolsey, Ex-President of Yale College, was chosen 
permanent President of the organization. Mayor Have- 
meyer, Lord Alfred Churchill and a number of other 
prominent men were made Vice- Presidents, and the Rev. 
S. Irenzeus Prime, Secretary. Conspicuous among those 
on the platform during the services were, R. Payne 
Smith, Dean of Canterbury, Lord Alfred Churchill, Rev. 
James Davis, Secretary of the British Branch of the 
Evangelical Alliance, Count Andrew Bernstoff, Secretary 
of the German Legation, Prof. Stanley Leathes, D. D. 
of Kings College, London, the Rev. Dr. Angus of Lon- 
don, Dr. Arnot of Edinburg, the Rev. Dr. Fishe of 
Paris, and many others. The meeting was called to 
order by the Hon. Wm. E. Dodge, who requested the 
Rev. Dr. Hodge to lead in prayer. The invocation 


was followed by the singing of the “‘ Doxology ” in which 
all joined. 


A second attempt to cross the Atlantic by balloon 
was made on Monday by Prof. Donaldson ani! his two 
associates, Lunt and Ford. After the failure of the first 
attempt from the bursting of the Daily Graphic balloon, 
the Messrs. Goodsell presented Prof. Donaldson with 
the whole apparatus with which he proposed to make a 
second trial at his own expense. The balloon was re- 
duced in size nearly one-half, put in complete working 
order, and on Monday, Oct. 6th, about nine A. M. the 
daring zronauts sailed away amidst the cheers of the 
crowds who thronged the streets of the two cities so far 
below them. The course of the balloon seemed to be 
north-east by east, and it passed out of sight in less than 
an hour. Later in the day a dispatch was received from 
Canaan, Conn., stating that while passing over that 
town the l-alloon had encountered a terrible storm of 
wind and rain and had become partly disabled. Prof. 
Donaldson and Mr. Ford jumped from the balloon when 
within thirty feet of tie ground, while Mr. Lunt escaped 
by means of a tree in which the drag-ropes had become 
entangled. The balloon soon after tore away from the 
tree and was carried up the mountains a mile away from 
the village of Canaan. The whole affair thus far has 
developed plenty of pluck, but—not much science, 
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PARASITES ON THE WHITE PINE. 





DEAR CIRCULAR:—We have a group of white 
pines at the rear of our house, that were in nice 
thrifty condition a few days ago and bid fair to 
make fine trees. But judge of my surprise, on 
passing them to find that two had been strip- 
ped of their foliage. My surprise was greatly 
increased from the fact, that I knew them to be all 
right only a day or two before. At first 1 supposed 
that something had been thrown on the trees 
that had killed them suddenly. On approaching 
them a little nearer however, the mystery was soon 
solved. It proved to be the work of worms, and 
the trees were then almost literally covered with 
them. I examined another tree that still re- 
tained its foliage, and found the worms distributed 
nearly all over it and devouring the leaves with 
the greatest avidity. The worms were about one 
and one-fourth inches long, about three sixteenths 
of an inch in diameter; of a pale, yellowish color, 
bordering on a pea-green and sprinkled all over 
with black, or very dark spots—skin smooth and 
entirely free from hair. This worm was quite new 
tome, but may not be so to many of your readers. 
I would ‘be glad to hear from those to whom it is 
familiar. Yours truly, S. W. N. 

Wallingford, Conn., Oct. 6th, 1873. 


HUMMERS. 








ORES of various kinds have been from time 

‘to time transfixed by the burning pens of 
harrassed victims and held up to the ridicule of a 
justly indignant public. There is the bore who 
button-holes you with one hand while with the 
other he gives free rein to his prancing hobby; 
there is the inquisitive bore; the absent-minded 
bore; the oblivious bore; the conceited bore; the 
obtuse bore. ‘hen there is the bore who thinks 
that you are as much interested in him and his 
affairs as he is himself; the bore who refers famil- 
iarly to his grandmother’s aunts as though they 
had been your bosom friends since infancy ; the 
bore who undertakes to tell a story and dallies over 
unimportant details with such minuteness that you 
iose track of the main points of the narrative. I 
never read essays against these nuisances without 
experiencing the most devout thankfulness; and 
yet | observe with sadness that those for whom 
the shoe is made seldom put it on. 

Notwithstanding so much vituperation has been 
expended on this incubus, there isone bore who has 
by no means had his due. I have nowhere read a 
feeling description of the misery he inflicts. I re- 
fer to the hummer. There are many things which 
I think I can endure with as much fortitude as any 
one else. I can listen with calm resignation to 
the fifth recital of an anecdote from a person who 
has forgotten that he ever related it to me. I can 
show an interrogative interest in the words of a 
man who tells me some fact which I fancy I know 
as well as he; I can keep my feathers unruffled 
when the woman is by who fingers my apparel to 
see of what material it is composed; I can show 
sympathetic concern when Lady Fitzjerald tells me 
that Cerinthy Ann—who is as unknown to me as any 
inhabitant of Ujiji—has lost her favorite poodle ; I 
can even answer again serenely the person who 
asked me just last week how old Iam; but in the 
presence of a hummer my equanimity is wrecked ; 
my resources of patience and good-nature are com- 
pletely swept away. 

At-one time in my life, while living at a wretched 
boarding-house, for six mortal months my room 
adjoined (separated only by a thin partition) an 
apartment occupied by one of the most inveterate 
specimens of this class, so that the tortures I have 
undergone are far from light or ephemeral, and it 
is with the utmost difficulty that 1 can refer to them 
with calmness. In ordinary circumstances, if you 





take your seat with a book in the parlor and one of 
these persons appears, you can resort to many in- 
nocent expedients to stop the plague, all of which 
failing, you can arise and flee into another land, no 
one the wiser as to the cause of your exit; but to 
have my next-door neighbor an individual of that 
persuasion left me no chance for escape. I had to 
endure my burden as Sinbad endured the old black 
man who fastened himself on his shoulders. Thus 
forced into the treadmill of fate, I learned at last 
to philosophize concerning the matter. 

Hummers, I observe, are generally women, 
though to be sure there are men whose whistling 
—and whistlers and hummers belong to the same 
genus—will set your nerves quivering as though a 
dentist were rasping a sensitive incisor with his file. 
Yet from time immemorial whistling boys and girls 
in all well-regulated households, have been relega- 
ted to the back-yard to vent their musical uprisings, 
so that few puckering striplings attain manhood 
without having pretty thoroughly curbed the pro- 
pensity to whistle within-doors, while hummers, 
alas ! have been allowed to pursue their way unmo- 
lested and in the possession of a measure of re- 
spectability which I, for one, think them far from 
deserving. 

There are several distinct kinds of hummers. 
There is the erratic hummer whose habit it is to 
suddenly break forth when all is quiet and startle 
you like the unexpected explosion of a torpedo ; 
there is the droning hummer who rarely ceases her 
note, which sounds in the distance like the whirr 
of an old-fashioned spinning-wheel ; there is the 
sprightly hummer, who has evidently been taken in 
by the effervescence of a popular novelist about the 
joyous effects produced on the cool and aqueous 
part of humanity, by the presence of some bright 
being who carols gleefully from morning till night ; 
there is the tantalizing hummer, who, having caught 
part of a thread-bare air, seems satisfied with the 
achievement, and then invariably stops at the half- 
cadence and starts at the beginning again, never 
satisfying the ear with a fall to the tonic ; there is the 
medley hummer, who with a marvelous aptitude at 
discovering resemblances between the most incon- 
gruous of melodies, continually strings together 
tunes which match as well as opals and glass beads, 
and can never finish an air according to the com- 
poser ; there is the quenching hummer, who when 
one is singing, strikes in a quarter of a tone or 
even a semi-tone above or below, thus effectually 
stopping the first performer; but to my mind the 
worst specimen of this class of bores is the tune- 
less, monotonous hummer, who from very vacuity 
of mind, keeps up a ceaseless laryngeal clatter. 
There is no such thing as reading or writing or 
studying or thinking or sleeping, when within hear- 
ing of those tones, which though low are as pene- 
trating as the “dry cicala’s” long-drawn notes. 
Though every nerve rises in arms, though every 
musical sensibility bristles in agony, you are yet 
spell-bound and compelled to hear “ Johnny Comes 
Marching Home,” for instance, flatted and sharped 
through all the keys of the diatonic scale, until by 
a mighty effort you are enabled to rush frantically 
away and find relief tor the weary tympanum. 


I am an ardent lover of genuine song, from the 
throats of those whom nature has endowed as 
sweet singers ; but good vocalists seldom fall into 
this habit of incessant humming. There is at least 
one legitimate outlet for this propensity, and that is 
in the occupation of baby-tending. Hum to your 
defenseless infants, good people, but for mercy’s 
sake allow us grown-up babies to choose our times 
and seasons ! Ho Hum! 





Oneida Community Cooking, or a Dinner with- 
out meat. By Harriet H. Skinner. Price 25 cts, 


Photographs of F. H. Noyes for sale at this 
office. Price 25 cts. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 
Machine-Twist and Sewing-Silk of their own manufacture for 
sale by the Oneida Community. 
Address, K] Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. ¥. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
Put up for sale by the Oneida Community in tin and glass. Price- 
list sent on application. 


Address, [F] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House-rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 


Address, [T] Ongma Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MACHINE-SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 
Improved Lathe-Chucks, Blinn’s Patent Gate-Hinges, Machines 
for Measuring the Length and Testing the Strength of Manu- 
factured Silks, Bobbin-Winders for Sewing-Machines, etc. Agri- 
cultural, Machine and Light Castings, on hand or made to order. 
Descriptive price-list sent on application. 
Address, [M] Ongipa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





THE WALLINGFORD PRINTING COMPANY. 

All kinds of Book and Job Printing d: Manuf : 
Illustrated Catalogues made a speciality: also Bronze and Color 
Work, and the finer kinds of Card, Circular and Bill-head Printing. 
Having enlarged its works and added new motive power, this Com- 
pany is in renewed condition to meet the wants its patrons with 
promptness and accuracy. 

P. O. Address, 





Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
(Sent from the Office of the Oneida Circular by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price.) 
History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadel- 
phia. London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
editior ; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo. 
Price, bound in cloth, $1.50. 


Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith ; 


an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ** New America,” ‘‘Spirit- 
ual Wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price 25 cts. 


Scientific Propagation. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
Large octavo pamphlet of 32 pages. Price a5 cts. 


Male Continence. By Fohn Humphrey Noyes. 
An octavo pamphlet of 24 pages. Price 2g cts. 


Hand-Book of the Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles. Price 25 cts. 


The five pamphlets—‘‘ Salvation from Sin,” ‘Dixon and his 
Copyists,”” ‘* Hand-Book of the Oneida Community,”’ ‘‘ Scientific 
Propagation,” and ** Male Continence,” will be sent to a single ad- 
dress on the receipt of $1.00. 


Back Volumes of the Circular, Unbound. Price 
$2.00 per volume. 


Messrs. Trusner & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the ** History of American Socialisms,”’ the ‘‘ Trap- 
per’s Guide,” and the “‘ Hand-Book of the O. C.,’’ for sale. They 
will receive subscriptions for our other publications. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
Office of the Oneida Circular. 

LARGE VIEWS. 

Bird’s-eye View, looking West, of Community Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, on fine enameled board 16 by 20; price 
$1.75. Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above; 
price $1.7s. South and East Frortts of the Community Dwellings, 
giving a good view of the New Wing pied by the Children— 
8 by 10, on tinted board 10 by 12, with an ornamental border: 
price $1.00. 





STEREOGRAPHS. 

No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico, 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird's- 
Eye View of Buildings looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 8, West View, toward Railroad. No. 11, Quadrangle. 
No. 12, Lawn View. No. 15, South and East Fronts. Price of 
Stereographs $3.00 per doz. Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
Price. 


